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and a cup of strong coffee with lemon juice will break an ague; try it 
when you will." Mrs. Putnam has a great laugh over this, but had she 
ever lived in a malarial district she would know that some organizations 
cannot stand the necessary amount of quinine to break chills and fever, 
and for them the very best and most effective prescription, even to this 
day, countenanced by all the best doctors, is a glass of cold water with 
the juice of one lemon taken immediately upon w T aking and followed at 
once by a cup of strong, black, unsweetened coffee. The sycamore spring 
was simply the old lady's recommendation to drink fresh water instead 
of some that had been standing overnight, and the nine scoops of the 
hand, — making just a good glassful, — was doubtless a concession to the 
lazy darkies who forgot to carry a cup and had mislaid the gourd. Scant 
justice is done to the heroic patience, the self-abnegation and the ex- 
ecutive ability of those fine ladies laboring under the awful curse of slavery. 
They were intelligent without being intellectual, and if they were by birth 
and traditions far too conservative, if they made use too freely of the 
cunning which is the only weapon of the woman in such a civilization, 
they were, at any rate, the natural offshoot of that Hebrew woman whom 
they took as their model and of whom it was authoritatively stated that 
" her price was far above rubies." 

Had Mrs. Putnam chosen as material for her last chapter the idle lady 
of smarter New York in the present day, her book would have been better. 
This is a type she must have under constant observation, whereas the 
Southern lady she draws from the casual jottings of two foreign travellers 
and a cheap old-fashioned novel. 

But allowing for the failure of the final chapter, the book is still one 
that we strongly recommend to all ladies and all would-be ladies. 



Imaginary Interviews. By William Dean Howells. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1910. 

Mr. Howells is so recognized a light on the literary horizon of to-day 
that very few people have the temerity to criticise his printed page. One's 
attitude toward him upon taking up his new volume is much that of 
the English schoolboy to the head master; one stands cap in hand and 
responds, " Thank you, sir," to whatever our superior may choose to 
say to us. Of course there is always Mrs. Atherton from California to 
upbraid Mr. Howells for his gentlemanly point of view and to point out 
to him the value of a free and powerful handling of sex relations. The 
rest of us are candidly abashed at the beauty of the long career of con- 
scientious and noble work; a little awed, in truth, by the craftsman who has 
steadily and honestly done his best and grown so continuously in power, 
humanity and depth. 

But Mr. Howells has made especially difficult to the critic the treat- 
ment of his present volume by telling him therein exactly how he ought 
and ought not to handle it. He has begun by telling us that there is 
"no just and honest criticism without quotation. The critic is bound 
to make out his case or abdicate his function." This throws upon the 
critic the terrible responsibility of selection where all is good and all is 
useful at varying times and in varying moods. Again Mr. Howells has 
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given us an essay on " Unfriendly Criticism " in which he points out 
unerringly the numerous pitfalls on all sides of the unwary critic. We 
are not to praise the great author for what he did once, as if he were 
incapable of breaking new ground each day; " a good critic will be alert to 
detect those fine differences of situation which distinguish a later from 
an earlier predicament." lie tells us how an author, no matter how 
established his fame, still longs to be adequately reviewed, " a fond longing 
amid repeated disappointments." On the other hand, he warns us that an 
author may often think he is fulsomely praised and may even feel a 
sort of disgust for the slab adulation trowelled upon him." Finally he 
warns us to find out our author's " personal quality," since only by so 
doing and by handing on to others the sense of this personal quality 
can we hope to serve our author. 

First of all we should say that Mr. Howells, though born in Ohio, owned 
by inheritance a well-wound-up and active New England conscience and that 
he had his own share of American modesty. There are many subjects 
freely laid out beneath the light of day by the writers of Latin races 
which Mr. Howells has agreed to shut his eyes to. He has in all prob- 
ability never contemplated them. It is Mrs. Atherton's contention that 
this abstention makes for anaemia. We are willing to grant that it makes 
for restraint and eclecticism, but we refuse to admit that it means meagre 
emotion. There would seem to this critic as much depth of human feeling 
in the little essay on the " Superiority of our Inferiors," as in Mrs. 
Atherton's whole recent volume about a great singer and a soapy young 
Englishman. Emotion is emotion whether it takes the form of courtesy 
to the man behind your chair at the restaurant or the more complex form 
of swiftly dissolved and swiftly rebuilded marital relations. There are 
depths of misery and struggles of consciousness described by the Russian 
and Scandinavian writers quite unlike anything Mr. Howells has ever 
depicted. This may be a limitation. However, the utterances gathered 
in the present volume were delivered from Harper's " Easy Chair," and 
it was suitable that the worst of human sufferings should be omitted. But 
in a certain way it is true that a great deal of Mr. Howells's writings falls 
short of the depth and height of human woe. It is quite natural that 
he should plead for the normal hero and heroine, for the beauty of the 
recurrent commonplace days, for here in our land the most terrible trag- 
edies of shame and woe are not often to be seen in the main currents 
of life. But is Mr. Howells still breaking new ground? All great men 
who grow old with their hearts alive, their senses alert and their eyes open, 
come to a growing consciousness that life is all of a piece; that each 
of us is but a part in a great unity, and that the further the vision reaches 
the greater becomes the strangeness and wonder and beauty of the whole. 
In this sense Mr. Howells has steadily grown and each new book he 
offers gives us new evidence of this deeper and fuller consciousness. 
Grace and restraint are a part of his craftsmanship, but the tolerant mind 
and the deep and tender heart are the outcome of steady spiritual growth, 
the flowering of a beautiful life. 

As to teaching the young the personal quality of Mr. Howells? The 
pure in heart will gravitate to him of their own accord; and the more 
turbulent and unwise, those who come to virtue through experiment, will 
grow up to him; "wait till they come to forty year." 



